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I.—PEACE PACT NEGOTIATIONS. 


HE initial negotiations between the United States and France 

concerning a Pact for the outlawry of war were dealt with 

in some detail in the issue of the Bulletin for January 21st 
(Vol. IV, No. 15), and for the present purpose therefore, need only 
be summarised briefly. The first move, in what has been described 
as the “ greatest step towards peace since the Covenant of the League 
of Nations,’ was taken in April 1927, during the celebration of the 
tenth anniversary of the entry of the United States into the World 
War, and took the form of an informal suggestion by M. Briand 
that France and the United States should renounce war as an instru- 
ment of national policy in their mutual relations. Later, on June 
20th, M. Briand followed up this first step with a formal proposal 
to the United States Government for the outlawry of war, the text 
of which is as follows :— 

“ The High Contracting Powers solemnly declare, in the name of the 
French People and the people of the United States of America, that they 
condemn recourse to war and renounce it respectively as an instrument 
of their national policy towards each other. 

“The settlement or the solution of all disputes or conflicts, of what- 
ever nature or of whatever origin they may be, which may arise between 
France and the United States of America, shall never be sought by either 
side except by pacific means.” 

The United States Government took six months to consider this 
offer, and on December 28th Mr. Kellogg replied with a wholly 
different proposal to the effect that, in contra-distinction to the 
French suggestion of a bi-lateral treaty, an equivalent multi-lateral 
treaty should be worked out and presented jointly by France and 
the United States to the principal Powers of the world (Great Britain, 
Italy, Germany and Japan were mentioned), and should be open to 
adherence by all States, “‘ thus extending throughout the world the 
benefits of a covenant originally suggested as between France and the 
United States alone.” 

There is no doubt at all that M. Briand was at first somewhat 
taken aback by this American counter proposal, which received 
severe criticism in the French press and in Democrat newspapers of 
New York. In his reply of January 3rd, 1928, M. Briand accepted in 
principle the idea of a multi-lateral treaty, but took up an attitude 
which he has maintained throughout, namely, that no State such as 
France, a member of the League of Nations and a party to a variety of 
treaties of guarantee (in particular the Locarno Agreement), could 
allow itself the same liberty of action in negotiating a multi-lateral 
pact for the outlawry of war as in concluding a bi-lateral agreement 
with a State not a member of the League, and with whom there was in 
effect little chance of war arising. Furthermore, M. Briand pointed 
out that the Eighth Assembly of the League of Nations, representing 
some 50 States, had in September 1927 already adopted a resolution 
condemning and prohibiting aggressive war ; he suggested, therefore, 
that the proposed pact should be restricted to the outlawry of wars of 
aggression only. The United States Government found itself unable 
to accept this reservation in the absence of any practical definition of 
‘“ aggression ”’ or “‘ aggressor.” 
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Thus matters stood at the opening of the Pan-American Conference 
at Havana on February 16th, which, before it closed, passed two 
resolutions relative to the outlawry of war. ‘The first of these 
contained the statement that “‘The American Republics desire to 
express that they condemn war as an instrument of national policy 
in their mutual relations *’; the second resolution declared that ** war 
of aggression constitutes an international crime against the human 
species,’ and that “all aggression is considered illicit and as such is 
declared prohibited.”’ In his Note of February 27th, Mr. Kellogg 
did not fail to draw the attention of the French Government to the 
unanimous adoption of these two resolutions by 21 American Republics, 
17 of which were States Members of the League. 

In further discussing the difficulties raised by M. Briand with 
regard to French membership of the League of Nations and participa- 
tion in existing treaties of guarantee, Mr. Kellogg could not follow 
the arguments of the French Government. He admitted his inability 
to understand why the obligations of membership of the League 
should permit a bilateral treaty for the renunciation of war and 
prohibit a multilateral treaty for the same purpose. “ It seemed to 
me,” he stated in a public erposé of his policy before the Council on 
Foreign Relations, “that the difference between the bilateral and 
multilateral form of treaty, having for its object the unqualified 
renunciation of war, was one of degree and not of substance, and 
that a Government able to conclude a bilateral treaty would be no 
less able to become a party to an identical multilateral treaty, since 
it could hardly be presumed that members of the League of Nations 
were in a position to do separately something that they could not do 
together.””’ The Note continued that it was idle to continue the 
discussion of negotiating either bilateral or multilateral treaties for 
the renunciation of war if the obligations of the Covenant prevented 
members of the League from reaching agreement with the United 
States. 

The most important item of the American Note was its unequivocal 
statement that :— 

“the Government of the United States desires to see the institution 
of war abolished, and stands ready to conclude with the French, British, 
Italian, German and Japanese Governments a single multilateral treaty, 
open to subsequent adherence by one or all other Governments, binding 
the Parties thereto not to resort to war with one another.” 

M. Briand, before sending his reply to Washington, took advantage 
of the meeting of the Council of the League of Nations to discuss 
the question at length with his colleagues on the Council and with 
the Members of the League Secretariat. It became clear that the 
European Powers and Japan attached the greatest importance to the 
American proposals and were anxious to give every chance of success 
to a suggestion which would secure the active participation of the 
United States in the preservation of world peace. At the same time 
they felt it equally essential to safeguard the implications of the 
Covenant of the League, supplemented by the Locarno Agreement, 
though France was more than a little concerned as to the fate of 
the Eastern and Central European treaties of guarantee to which she 
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When the text of the French Note was made public on March 31st, 
these two conflicting policies were evident. M. Briand conceded a 
point on the inclusion within the province of the proposed pact of 
all wars and not merely those of aggression, but laid down the four 
following reservations, which expressed adequately the French opinion. 

First, that all countries adhere to the treaty, and that the treaty does 
not become effective until universal adherence is given, unless some special 
agreement is entered into waiving certain abstentions. 

Second, that each country retains the right of legitimate defence. 

Third, that in case one country violates its pledge not to engage in 
war, that all others would automatically be released. 

Fourth, that the new treaty is not to interfere in any way with the 
previous obligations of France under the League of Nations, the Locarno 
agreements or her neutrality treaties. 

Later, on April 7th, the French and United States Governments 
agreed to submit the entire correspondence which had passed between 
them relative to a multilateral pact for the outlawry of war, to the 
Foreign Offices in London, Berlin, Rome and Tokio. 

The United States Government made no direct reply to the French 
Note of March 31st, but on April 13th it communicated to the British, 
German, Italian and Japanese Governments a draft treaty, together 
with a covering note setting forth the official American view thereon. 
This draft was a brief and concise document of three Articles only ; 
by the first the Contracting Parties condemn “ recourse to war for the 
solution of international controversies and renounce it as an instru- 
ment of national policy in their relations with one another.’ Article IT 
contained the agreement that ‘“‘the settlement or solution of all 
disputes or conflicts of whatever nature or of whatever origin they 
may be which may arise among them, shall never be sought except 
by pacific means ” ; the third Article merely provided for ratifications 
and other technical details. It will be noticed that the wording of 
the American draft treaty is, mutatis mutandis, identical with that of 
M. Briand’s original draft for a Franco-American bilateral agreement. 
The four Governments to whom the draft was circulated were invited 
to send their observations on it to Washington. 

The French Government seems not to have been best pleased that 
the American draft should have been communicated entirely without 
consultation with the Quai d’Orsay, considericg that it had been 
Mr. Kellogg’s original suggestion that the proposal for a multilateral 
pact should be made under the joint auspices of the two Governments, 
and further, that it should have ignored all of the reservations 
contained in the French Note of March 31st. Although hampered 
by indisposition and the distraction of a general election campaign, 
M. Briand at once set about preparing a draft treaty which should 
place before the four Powers in question the French view-point 
omitted from the American text. 

The French press emphasised, and was at some pains to reiterate 
later, that the preparation of a second draft was in no way a counter- 
proposal to that of the United States Government, but was rather 
intended to provide ground for discussion on which a third and final 
draft might be based. The draft itself was published on April 21st. 

Article I declared for the renunciation of war “as an instrument of 
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personal, spontaneous, independent political action . . . and not as 
an action in which they find themselves involved by an application 
of a treaty such as the Covenant of the League or of any other treaty 
registered at the League of Nations.’’ Article IT corresponded with 
the second article of the American draft, but Article IIT stipulated that 
if any of the Contracting Parties contravened the treaty, the others 
would be absolved from their engagements regarding that party. 
Article IV laid it down that the stipulations of the present treaty did 
not affect the rights and obligations resulting from any anterior 
international acts in which the parties had taken part, and the fifth 
Article provided that the treaty should have no obligatory force 
until it had been accepted by all the Powers, unless the signatories to 
it agreed that it should be put into force in spite of certain abstentions. 

Once again Mr. Kellogg made no formal reply to the French point 
of view, but on April 29th, before the American International Law 
Association and in the presence of M. Claudel, the French Ambassador, 
he dealt publicly with the reservations contained in Mr. Briand’s Note 
of March 31st, and in the French draft treaty. As regards the French 
view safeguardirg the right of legitimate defence and of free action in 
the case of a treaty-breaking State, Mr. Kellogg said that these were 
self-evident facts ; there was nothing in the American draft to impair 
these rights, and therefore if was unnecessary to include them in the 
text. By this statement, it may be said that he believed that if 
nations live up to their obligations to renounce war, the necessity for 
sanctions will never arise. If, on the other hand, a nation breaks its 
obligation not to use war as an instrument of national policy, it 
automatically renounces its rights under the proposed treaty, so that 
everybody is legally free to take whatever action against it they 
like. The Secretary of State further declared that in his opinion there 
was nothing inconsistent between the League Covenant and the idea 
of the unqualified renunciation of war. ‘‘ The Covenant can, it is 
true, be construed as authorising war in certain circumstances, but 
its authorisation is not a positive requirement.”’ 

This last statement is of the utmost importance and merits con- 
sideration. Under the Covenant of the League of Nations possible 
resource to war falls into two categories. First, war as a League 
action authorised by the Council; and secondly, as a potential final 
settlement of disputes when all other pacific means have failed. 
With regard to the first, the Council is empowered under at least 
two separate Articles to take action which might envisage recourse 
to war. Under Article 10, Members of the League incur a liability to 
respect and preserve each other’s territorial integrity against aggression. 

‘In case of any such aggression . . . the Council shall advise upon 
the means by which this obligation shall be fulfilled.”’ 

Mr. Kellogg, in his speeches before both the Council on Foreign 
Relations and the American International Law Association, called 
attention to the fact that the Fourth Assembly of the League had 
had submitted to it the following interpretation of this Article. 

“It is for the constitutional authorities of each member to decide, 
in reference to the obligation of preserving the independence and the 
integrity of the territory of members, in what degree the member is bound 
to assure the execution of this obligation.” 
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He added, however, that the Assembly had failed to adopt this 
interpretation because of one adverse vote. 

Again under Article 16, in the event of a State resorting to war 
in violation of previous Articles of the Covenant, 

“ It shall be the duty of the Council in such case to recommend to the 
several Governments concerned what effective military, naval and air 
force the Members of the League shall severally contribute to the armed 
forces to be used to protect the Covenants of the League.” 

It was this obligation in League membership which for some 
time caused grave concern to Germany, and an interpretation of it 
(more apposite than that quoted by Mr. Kellogg, since it is valid) 
formed an important part of the Locarno Agreement. The con- 
tracting parties, other than Germany, assured the latter, that, although 
they could not speak for the League as a whole, they had agreed 
amongst themselves upon the following interpretation of Article 16 :— 

““. . . the obligations resulting from the said article on the Members 
of the League must be understood to mean that each State member of 
the League is bound to co-operate loyally and effectively in support of 
the Covenant and in resistance to any act of aggression to an extent which 
is compatible with its military situation and takes its geographical 
position into account.” 

In the case of what may be called recourse to private war, this is 
envisaged under paragraph 7 of Article 15, by which a dispute may 
be dealt with by the Council or the Assembly by the method of 
conciliation. 

“Tf the Council fails to reach a report which is unanimously agreed 
to by the members thereof, other than the representatives of one or 
more of the parties to the dispute, the Members of the League reserve 
to themselves the right to take such action as they shall consider necessary 
for the maintenance of right and justice.” 

The renunciation of all war would therefore perform that action 
of closing the “‘ gap in the Covenant ’’ which was attempted by the 
Geneva Protocol of 1924. 

In addition to these provisions within the Covenant, there is one 
important international instrument which gives authority to the 
Council of the League to decide for a recourse to arms, and binds 
four, at least, of the proposed original parties to the multilateral 
treaty. This agreement is the Convention relating to the regime 
of the Straits, an integral part of the Lausanne Peace Treaty. 
Article 18 of this Convention guarantees the security of the freedom 
of the Straits as follows :— 

“Should the freedom of navigation of the Straits, or the security of 
the demilitarized zones be imperilled by a violation of the provisions 
relating to freedom of passage, or by a surprise attack or some act of 
war or threat of war, the High Contracting Parties (there are eight of 
them) and in any case, France, Great Britain, Italy and Japan, acting in 
conjunction, will meet such a violation, attack or other act of war, or 
threat of war, by all the means which the Council of the League of Nations 
may decide for this purpose.” 


it is probable that considerations of this character were in the 
mind of M. Briand when he drafted his reservation relating to the 
obligations of League membership; similarly with that relative to 
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the Locarno Agreement. The Western Pact and the Rhineland 
Guarantee would indeed be strengthened by the adoption of the 
American draft, as Mr. Kellogg has indicated, since the High 
Contracting Parties would in each case (with the exception of Belgium) 
be identical. But the French Government were exercised in their 
minds as to the fate of the Eastern Pact to which Germany, Poland 
and Czechoslovakia are parties, with the guarantee of security by 
France to the two latter. In the event of Czechoslovakia and Poland 
not adhering to the new Peace Pact, France might be placed in the 
invidious position of deciding to which of her international obligations 
she would adhere and from which depart. Hence the reservations 
regarding the inviolability of the Locarno Agreement. 

That Mr. Kellogg fully appreciated this feeling on the part of 
France is shown by the statement contained in his speech of 
April 29th. ‘‘ The United States,’’ he declared, “‘is entirely willing 
that all parties to Locarno should become parties to its proposed 
anti-war treaty, either through signature or by immediate accession 
to the treaty as soon as it comes into force in the manner provided in 
Article III of the American draft, and it will offer no objections when 
and if such a suggestion is made.”’ 

It is perhaps particularly the obligations incurred by the treaties 
which France concluded with Germany’s neighbours and others 
durirg the period 1920-1926, which influenced M. Briand in making 
his reservations regarding the non-violation of treaties concluded prior 
to the outlawry of war pact and the universal nature of such a pact. 
These treaties (with Belgium in 1920 and Poland in 1921, and later 
with Czechoslovakia in 1924 and Rumania and Yugoslavia in 1926) 
have always been looked upon with suspicion in Washington and, 
indeed, in other countries, and regarded as an indication that the 
French were “ playing safe’ in trusting both to the new diplomacy 
of the League of Nations and the old pre-war system of alliances. 
The French view, however, is that these agreements were negotiated 
as a substitute for the security against future German aggression 
assured to France by the Anglo-American guarantee of June 28th, 
1919, which had never become operative on account of the refusal 
of the United States Senate to ratify the Versailles Treaty to which 
it was attached. 

Against this view it may be said that with the exception of the 
French guarantee to Poland and Czechoslovakia under the Eastern 
Pact already referred to, the remaining agreements, as far as they were 
concluded for the guarantee of French security, have been superseded 
by the Locarno Agreement, and it is Mr. Kellogg’s suggestion that 
France should secure the early adherence of those States, to whom her 
guarantee is promised, to the anti-war pact proposed by the United 
States. 

In dealing with the French reservation on the universality of the 
treaty Mr. Kellogg said :— 

‘From a practical standpoint, it is clearly preferable, however, not 
to postpone the coming into force of the anti-war treaty until all the 
nations of the world can agree on the text of such a treaty and cause it to 
be ratified. For one reason or another States so situated as to be no 
menace to the peace of the world might obstruct an agreement or delay 
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ratification in such a manner as to render abortive the efforts of all other 
Powers. 

“It is highly improbable, moreover, that the form of the treaty 
acceptable to the British, French, German, Italian and Japanese Govern- 
ments, as well as to that of the United States, would not equally be 
acceptable to most, if not all, of the other Powers of the world. Even 
if this were not the case, however, the coming into force among the above- 
named six Powers of an effective anti-war treaty and the observance 
thereof would be a practical guarantee against a second world war. 


“‘ This in itself would be a tremendous service to humanity, and the 
United States is unwilling to jeopardise the practical success of the 
proposal which it has made by conditioning the coming into force of the 
treaty upon prior universal acceptance or almost universal acceptance.” 

Of the four Governments who are participating in what may 
be called an international judgment of Paris, at the time of writing, 
only the German has made any official observations. In a Note 
dated April 27th, Dr. Stresemann awards the apple unreservedly 
to the American draft, agreeing both with the draft itself and with 
the American view of the French reservations. In England the 
general idea of an anti-war pact was most sympathetically received, 
though some divergency of opinion was expressed as to the 
respective merits of the American and French drafts. It was 
generally felt that English public and official opinion stood half-way 
between that of France and the United States, with, perhaps, a 
certain leaning towards that of the latter. Mr. Kellogg’s realisation 
of this fact and his anxiety to meet the British point of view may be 
indicated by his quotation of Sir Austen Chamberlain’s words on 
the matter of the definition of “ aggression’’ and “ aggressor.”’ 
“he danger inherent in every definition,” said Mr. Kellogg before 
the Council on Foreign Relations, “‘is recognised by the British 
Government, which, in a memorandum recently submitted to the 
sub-committee on Security of the Preparatory Commission on Dis- 
armament of the League of Nations, discussed attempted definition 
of this character, and quoted from a speech by the British Foreign 
Secretary in which Sir Austen said: ‘I therefore remain opposed to 
this attempt to define the aggressor because I believe that it will 
be a trap for the innocent and a signpost for the guilty.’ I agree 
with Sir Austen on this point.” 

This statement would seem to recognise, on the part of Mr. Kellogg, 
the particular position occupied by Great Britain, who must trim 
her sails in such a manner as will take into consideration both her 
geographical propinquity to Europe and the psychological distance 
from it of her own natural feelings and those of the Dominions. 
The policy of the British Empire is one of adherence to minimum 
programs and hence it is probable that to the British Foreign Office 
will fall the task of reconciling the various conceptions of what form 
the peace pact should take. 

In view of the general and sincere desire expressed both officially 
and unofficially for the outlawry of war a certain optimism is justified 
that the near future will see the conclusion of an international pact 
for that purpose, once the difficulties of drafting have been 
surmounted. 
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OF THE AMERICAN AND FRENCH 


DRAFT TREATIES FOR THE OUTLAWRY OF WAR. 


AMERICAN DRAFT. 


The President of the United 
States of America, the President of 
the French Republic, H.M. the 
King of Great Britain, Ireland and 
the British Dominions beyond the 
Seas, Emperor of India, the 
President of the German Empire, 
H.M. the King of Italy, H.M. the 
Emperor of Japan. 

Deeply sensible that their high 
office imposes upon them a solemn 
duty to promote the welfare of 
mankind ; 

Inspired by a common desire not 
only to perpetuate the peaceful 
and friendly relations now happily 
subsisting between their peoples, 
but also to prevent war among any 
of the nations of the world ; 


Desirous by formal act to bear 
unmistakeable witness that they 
condemn war as an instrument of 
national policy and renounce it in 
favour of the pacific settlement of 
international disputes ; 


Hopeful that, encouraged by 
their example, all the other nations 
of the world will join in this humane 
endeavour and, by adhering to the 
present treaty as soon as it comes 
into force, bring their peoples within 
the scope of its beneficient pro- 
visions, thus uniting the civilised 
nations of the world in a common 
renunciation of war as an instru- 
ment of their national policy ; 

Have decided to conclude a 
treaty, and, for that purpose, have 
appointed as their respective 
plenipotentiaries, the President of 
the United States of America, 

Who, having communicated to 
one another their full powers, found 
in good and due form, have agreed 
upon the following articles : 
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FrRENcH DRAFT. 


The President of the United 
States of America, the President 
of the French Republic, H.M. the 
King of Great Britain, Ireland and 
the British Dominions, Emperor 
of India, the President of the 
German Empire, H.M. the King of 
Italy, H.M. the Emperor of Japan. 


Inspired by a common desire not 
only to perpetuate the peaceful 
and friendly relations now happily 
subsisting between their peoples, 
but also to remove the danger of 
war among all the nations of the 
world ; 

Having agreed to affirm, in a 
solemn declaration, their most 
formal and clear resolve to condemn 
war as an instrument of national 
policy and so denounce it in 
favour of the peaceful settlement 
of international disputes and formu- 
lating the hope that all the other 
nations of the world will be ready 
to take part in this humane effort 
to achieve the union of the civilized 
peoples in a single renunciation of 
war as an instrument of national 


policy, 


have decided to conclude a Treaty, 
and to this end have respectively 
chosen as their plenipotentiary 
representatives— 


Who, having exchanged their 
credentials in due form, have agreed 
to the following articles : 
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AMERICAN DRAFT. 


Article I. 
The High Contracting Parties 


solemnly declare, in the name of 
their respective peoples, that they 
condemn the recourse to war for the 
solution of international contro- 
versies and renounce it as an 
instrument of national policy in 
their relations with one another. 


Article Il. 


The High Contracting Parties 
agree that the settlement or solution 
of all disputes or conflicts of what- 
ever nature or of whatever origin 
they may be, which may arise 
among them, shall never be sought 
except by pacific means. 





FRENCH DRAFT. 


Article I. 

The High Contracting Parties, 
without prejudice to their right 
of legitimate defence within the 
scope of existing treaties, especially 
when these define the violation of 
certain of their articles as a hostile 
act, 
solemnly declare that they con- 
demn recourse to war and renounce 
it as an instrument of national 
policy, that is to say, as the instru- 
ment of any personal, spontaneous, 
and independent political action 
which they may initiate and not as 
that of an action into which they 
may be drawn by the application of 
a Treaty registered by the League 
of Nations. They undertake in 
these terms not to indulge in any 
attack or invasion against one 
another. 


Article II. 


The settlement or solution of 
disputes or conflicts of any nature 
or origin whatever which may arise 
between the High Contracting 
Parties or between any two of them 
shall never be sought on either side 
except by peaceful means. 


Article ITI. 


Tn case one of the High Contract- 
ing Parties should violate the 
present Treaty, the other contract- 
ing Powers shall be completely set 
free, as regards that Party, from the 
engagements of this Treaty. 


Article IV. 


The provisions of the present 
Treaty shall not modify any of the 
obligations imposed upon the Con- 
tracting Powers by the international 
agreements to which they are 
parties. 

Article V. 

The present Treaty shall be 
offered to all the Powers for their 
signature, and shall have no binding 





AMERICAN DRAFT. 


Article III. 


The present Treaty shall be 
ratified by the High Contracting 
Parties named in the Preamble in 
accordance with their respective 
constitutional requirements and 
shall take effect as between them 
as soon as all their several instru- 
ments of ratification shall have been 
deposited at .. . 

This Treaty shall, when it has 
come into effect, as prescribed in 
the preceding paragraph, remain 
open as long as may be necessary 
for adherence by all the other 
Powers of the world. Every instru- 
ment evidencing the adherence of a 
Power shall be deposited at . . . and 
the Treaty shall, immediately upon 
such deposit, become effective as 
between the Powers thus adhering 
and the Powers parties hereto. 

It shall be the duty of the 
Government of . . . to furnish each 
Government named in the Preamble 
and every Government subsequently 
adhering to this Treaty, with a 
certified copy of the treaty and of 
every instrument of ratification or 
adherence. It shall also be the 
duty of the Government of... 
telegraphically to notify such 
Governments immediately upon the 
deposit with it of each instrument 
of ratification or adherence. 

In faith whereof the respective 
plenipotentiaries have signed this 
Treaty in the French and English 
languages, both texts having equal 
force, and hereunto affixed their seals. 

Done at... the... day of 
in... in the Year of Our Lord 
One thousand nine hundred and 


twenty- .. 
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force until it has been generally 
accepted, unless the present signa- 
tory Powers, in agreement with 
those which join them hereafter, 
agree to put the Treaty into force 
in spite of certain abstentions. 


Article VI. 


The present Treaty shall be 
ratified. Ratifications shall be 
deposited at... within three 
months from the date of ratification. 
It will be brought by the. . 
Government to the notice of all 
the Powers with an invitation to 
accept it. The . . . Government 
will deliver to each of the signatory 
Powers and to the Powers which 
have associated themselves with the 
Treaty a certified copy of the 
Treaty. 

One year after the expiry of 
the period referred to in Article V, 
the . . . Government will address a 
complete list of signatures and 
acceptances to all the Powers which 
have signed or accepted the Treaty. 
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IIT.—-CHRONOLOGY. 
Afghanistan. 
April 30th.—Ratification of Treaty with Turkey. (See Turkey.) 


Austria 

April 26th. Bela Kun, the Hungarian Communist who for a period of 
four months from 22nd March, 1919, was Dictator of Hungary and responsible 
for the Red Terror, was arrested in Vienna. 


Brazil. 
May 8th.—Resignation from the League. (See League of Nations.) 


China. 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 
Fighting in Shantung. 

April 25th.—It was rumoured in Shanghai that Tsinanfu had been captured 
by Feng Yu-hsiang’s Kansu Mahomedan cavalry the previous day. This 
gave the Southern forces virtual control of the Tientsin-Pukow railway. 

Chang Tsung-chang was reported to have fled to Tsingtao after losing 
32,000 men as prisoners and 6,000 machine guns to the Southern forces. Sun 
Chuan-fang’s army of 50,000 men was said to have been practically wiped out, 
and Chiang Kai-shek claimed the capture of 60,000 rifles and 110 guns. 

It was learnt in Peking that an American Presbyterian Missionary 
doctor named Seymour had been killed by soldiers at Tsining on 
April 16th, at the time of its occupation by Feng’s troops. 

April 26th.—The British Consul at Chefoo advised all British residents 
to proceed to Wei-hai-wei. 

The Southern troops were reported not to have advanced beyond Yenchow 
owing to lack of railway facilities. Other reports were that Generals Chang 
Chung-chang and Sun Chuan-fang had united their forces. 

A vanguard of 600 Japanese troops arrived in Tsinanfu. 

Dr. Osborne, a U.S. Missionary in South-western Shantung, was reported 
to have been captured by Feng Yu-hsiang’s troops and imprisoned at Kaichow 
in Southern Chihli. 

April 27th.—It was reported in Shanghai that the Northerners had 
recaptured Tsinanfu and that sharp fighting was in progress between there 
and Taianfu. Chiang Kai-shek was said to have returned to Hsuchowfu, 
his failure to keep in touch with Feng having forced the latter to abandon 
his advance. It was understood in Shanghai that Feng had never actually 
been in possession of Taianfu, but that his advance-guard had made a 
détour round it in order to reach Tsinanfu before the Northerners were ready 
to defend it. 

‘hree Nationalist armies on their way from Haichow to Weihsien were 
understood to have been immobilised by the Japanese occupation of the 
Shantung Railway. 

News reached Shanghai that the Methodist, Anglican and Roman Catholic 
Missions in Yenchowfu had all been occupied by Southern troops on April 20th. 

April 28th.—The remainder of the Japanese expeditionary force reached 
Tsingtao, bringing the number in Shantung up to 5,000. 

April 29th.—A further 2,000 Japanese troops left Tsingtao for Tsinanfu. 
This was due to the railway having been cut between Tsinanfu and Chowtsun 
(70 miles east of Tsinanfu). 
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The capture of Chowtsun by the Nationalists was reported. 
Nationalist Note to Japan. (See The Kuomintang, The Nanking 
Government.) 

The Southern troops captured Taianfu, forcing the Northerners back 
on their second line about 30 miles south of T’sinanfu. Chefoo was said to 
be surrounded by bandits and the U.S. Consul applied for naval protection. 

April 30th.—The Nationalists admitted the recapture of T'sining by Sun 
Chuang-fang. Feng’s troops were reported to have retreated to the Honan 
and Shantung border. Fighting was in progress to the north of T'aianfu, 
where Southern troops had seized the defended ridge between there and 
Tsinanfu, so that the Nationalist forces on the East front were apparently 
still making progress, in spite of Feng’s failure to follow up his effort of the 
previous week. 

The Nationalist 21st Army was reported to be holding the Tsingtao 
railway line for about 30 miles from Mingshui to Lungshan. (Mingshui 
is 40 miles east of ‘l'sinanfu.) 

Hwang Fu, the Nationalist Foreign Minister, left for Hsuchowfu to consult 
with Chiang Kai-shek regarding the presence of Japanese troops. 

T'sinanfu was occupied by Southern troops belonging to Chiang Kai-shek’s 
army without fighting. Chang Chung-chang and Sun Chuan-fang had 
previously retreated to Tientsin, and the greater part of their armies had 
dispersed into the surrounding mountains, where they were looting the 
villages. | 

Feng Yu-hsiang claimed the capture of the town of Shuntehfu on the 
Peking-Hankow line. 

Chang T'so-lin was believed to have concentrated about 100,000 men 
along the line from Paotingfu to Tehchow (on the Tientsin-Pukow Railway 
at the Chihli-Shantung border). 

The Nationalists came to an agreement with the Japanese officials m 
Tsinanfu under which they undertook to repair the railway line and allow 
the Japanese to send three trains to T'sinanfu to relieve the garrison and 
evacuate their women and children to Tsingtao. 

A cordon of troops was placed round '‘Isingtao by the Japanese, who 
were understood to be considering taking over control there until the situation 
became more normal. ‘iwo thousand Northerners who were demanding 
$250,000 and threatened to loot the city if it were not paid were disarmed and 
shipped to North China. 

May 3rd.—Owing to the more settled conditions established after the 
arrival of the Nationalist forces in T'sinanfu, the Japanese troops guarding 
Japanese property and residents were withdrawn. ‘| heir retirement encour- 
aged Nationalist soldiers to begin looting Japanese dwellings, with the result 
that a clash took place between Japanese and Southern troops. Fighting 
continued all day and the Japanese commander protested to Chiang Kai-shek 
who was, however, unable to restrain his troops. Five Japanese were killed 
and 50 wounded and a large number of Chinese were disarmed. 

The Japanese contingent in ‘l'sinanfu was said to total 3,000, whilst the 
Nationalist forces were estimated at 60,000 strong. 

Parties of routed Northerners were also stated to be causing trouble 
in other parts of Shantung and indulged in looting at Weihsien. 

‘lhe Northerners were understood to be withdrawing from all fronts 
and consolidating a new one running from Paotingfu, Hokienfu and ‘l'ehchow 


to the Yellow River. 
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Japanese destroyers ordered to Tsingtao. (See Japan.) 

H.M. Aircraft Carrier Hermes left Hongkong for Chefoo. 

The U.S.A. submarine depot ship Beaver and six submarines arrived at 
Tsingtao. 

May 5th.—Further reports reached Peking of the disorderly conduct of 
Southern troops in Tsinanfu. A Japanese colonel narrowly escaped being 
shot by Feng Yu-hsiang’s men, who had captured and robbed him, in spite 
of the fact that he was travelling with a safe conduct and a bodyguard given 
him by Chiang Kai-shek. 

The number of Japanese residents killed during the looting of the town 
was stated in Tientsin to total over 300. 

Hwang Fu, the Nanking Foreign Minister, telegraphed a protest to Tokio 
against interference by the Japanese, whom he accused of committing “ acts 
of the greatest provocation and firing ruthlessly upon our soldiers and the 
people’ in Tsinanfu. He stated that the Shantung Commissioner for Foreign 
Affairs had been assaulted and mutilated by Japanese soldiers and then 
murdered, together with all his staff. The Chinese Chamber of Commerce 
in Shanghai also issued a manifesto denouncing the murder of the 
Commissioner. 

It was generally believed among the Japanese that most of the 
disturbances were pre-arranged, as part of a plot to discredit Chiang Kai-shek. 
Agreements were twice made to cease fighting, but each time were violated 
by the lawless Chinese elements. It was also stated that there were about 
6,000 Communist troops in Tsinanfu, who had been disbanded in Canton 
some time previously and had then gone to Nanking and enlisted with 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

May 6th.—Chiang Kai-shek issued a statement accusing the Japanese of 
“challenging us for no reason whatsoever” and of having killed over 
1,000 officials, soldiers and civilians, without any justification or excuse. 
He also telegraphed to the Nationalist Minister of Industry stating that the 
British and U.S.A. Consuls and their nationals at Tsinanfu were safe. 

‘Lhe Nationalist troops crossed the Yellow River north of Tsinanfu, their 


objective being Tehchow. 
A northern aeroplane dropping bombs on Tsinanfu was shot down by the 


Japanese. 
Reinforcements of 2,000 Japanese troops landed at Tsingtao and left 


at once for ‘'sinanfu. 

May 7th.— he Nationalist Government announced a reorganisation of the 
military campaign under which Feng Yu-hsiang would remain at Tsinanfu, 
leaving Chiang Kai-shek in charge of the advance against Peking. 

‘Lhe Nationalist Government telegraphed to the League of Nations giving 
an account of the clash with the Japanese and suggesting international 
investigation of the alleged Japanese atrocities. 

‘Lhe Government Council instructed Hwang-Fu to investigate the Tsinanfu 
incident, and invite the British and U.S.A. Consuls to serve as witnesses. 
It also demanded the withdrawal of all Japanese forces, punishment of the 
culprits, and indemnification for the Chinese killed. 

‘he day was kept as a general patriotic holiday throughout Nationalist 
territory in protest against the action of the Japanese in Shantung. No 


disturbances were reported. 
Chang T'so-lin was reported to have withdrawn his forces to the line of the 


Peking-Hankow Railway. ~ 
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Dissensions were stated to have appeared among the Nationalists on the 
subject of the responsibility for the Tsinanfu incident. The Cantonese clique 
accused Chiang Kai-shek of making a serious mistake in allowing the 40th 
— army (which was known to be Communist in sympathy) to enter 
the city. 

May 8th.—F urther fighting took place between the Japanese and Chinese 
forces at Tsinanfu. The cause was reported to be the failure of the Chinese 
to carry out the agreement under which they had promised to retire seven 
miles from the Japanese zone of defence (i.e. each side of the Tsingtao 
Railway). 

According to another report, the Chinese refused to agree to this arrange- 
ment, and had fired on a party of Japanese reconnoitring along the line. A 
Chinese ammunition dump was blown up and barracks set on fire. 

The Chinese Commissioner of Defence issued orders prohibiting mass 
meetings and the organisation of a general strike. 

It was stated in Peking that the London and Methodist Missions had 
recalled all their staff in Northern Shantung and Southern Chibli. Seventy 
Europeans left Tsinanfu for Tsingtao in a special train provided by the 
Japanese authorities. 

Reply to Hwang-Fu’s charges against the Japanese. (See Japan.) 

According to reports current in Shanghai, the fighting in Tsinanfu resulted 
in the Chinese being completely cleared out of the city and its vicinity. It 
was also stated that the demands of the Japanese amounted to an ultimatum, 
which was handed to Chiang Kai-shek’s subordinate commander, Chiang 
Tso-ping, and required the punishment of high Nationalist officers, the 
disarming of all troops who had molested the Japanese, evacuation of the 
town and zone, and prohibition of all anti-Japanese propaganda and 
agitation. 

Chiang Kai-shek transferred his headquarters to Taianfu. 


The Peking Government. 

May 2nd.—News reached Peking that the Ankuochun forces had been 
defeated in North Shansi and had been forced to withdraw to Tatungfu. 
It was understood that the Northern troops were also withdrawing on the 
Peking-Hankow Railway towards Paotingfu. 

‘Lhe Northerners claimed to have launched an offensive down the Peking- 
Hankow Railway, and to have occupied Changteho. 

May 3rd.—A Northern aeroplane from Tsingtao dropped some bombs 
on the native quarter of Shanghai; little damage was done. 

May 4th—'\he Government handed a Note to the Japanese Legation 
protesting against the Tsinanfu incident. The Note blamed the Japanese 
for what had occurred. 

Chang Tso-lin was stated to have offered assistance to the Japanese of 
arms and ammunition, but his offer was declined. 

May 5th.—Funds to meet the coupon of the Chinese Gold Loan of 1908 
(in default) were remitted to London. 


The Kuomintang. 
The Nanking Government. 
April 27th.—Liyang, on the borders of Taihu Lake, was looted by bandits 
who styled themselves the “ Big Sword Society.” After burning the police 
stations they escaped to the mountains, sacking the town of Tsangtse en route. 
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April 29th.—The Nationalist Foreign Minister, Hwang-Fu, handed another 
strong Note of protest to the Japanese Government regarding the despatch 
of troops to Shantung. The Note stated that Japan should have followed 
one of two courses, viz., relied upon the ability of the Chinese to afford pro- 
tection to her nationals, or withdrawn Japanese residents to temporary places 
of safety. The Nationalist Government demanded the immediate cessation 
of troop transport to China and the withdrawal of troops already landed. 

May 4th.—Kuomintang delegation’s visit to Europe. (See France.) 

May 6th——The Chinese Chamber of Commerce in Shanghai telegraphed 
to Chang Tso-lin urging the immediate cessation of hostilities, to enable the 
calling of a national conference for the consideration of the national peril. 

An anti-Japanese boycott was started in Nanking, and a general strike 
against Japanese shipping in Fukien province. 


The Hankow Government. 


April 25th—News reached Hankow of the sacking by bandits of Kingmen 
(in Hupeh province, about 150 miles west of Hankow) where 5,000 of the 
inhabitants were said to have been slaughtered. 

April 30th.—Executions of Communists were reported to be taking place 
in Hankow daily and many reports reached there of the outrages committed 
by them in the Hupeh and Honan provinces. 


Canton. 


May 7th.—** Humiliation Day ” (anniversary of the Japanese “ Twenty-one 
demands ’’) passed off without disturbance, though large demonstrations 
were held to protest against Japanese action. 


ForEIGN RELATIONS. 


April 28th.—T he Nanking Government notified Portugal that they proposed 
a revision of the Chinese Treaty of 1888 with that country at an early date, 
adding that if the Treaty were not revised as required it would be denounced. 

‘The Waichiaopu in Peking informed the Portuguese Legation that the 
Treaty had expired. 


Egypt. 

April 27th.—In a speech in Cairo, Nahas Pasha defended the Public 
Assemblies Bill and contended that British apprehensions were unfounded. 
He drew a distinction between public meetings and demonstrations, declaring 
that the former could only affect Egyptians, while the moment they entered 
the streets the police had complete control; the Bill, therefore, did not 
jeopardise foreigners. 

April 29th.—A communication was made to the Premier by the Residency 
on the subject of the Public Assemblies Bill. In this the British Government 
requested the Premier “as head of the Egyptian Government immediately 
to take the necessary steps to prevent the Bill regulating public meetings 
and demonstrations from becoming law.” ‘lhe communication continued : 
‘‘ T am instructed to request Your Excellency to give me a categorical assurance 
in writing that the above-mentioned measure will not be proceeded with. 
Should this assurance not reach me before 7 p.m. on May 2nd H.B.M. Govern- 
ment will consider themselves free to take such action as the situation may 
seem to them to require.” 
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April 30th.—A secret session of both Houses was held to discuss the 
British Government’s ultimatum. It was decided to withdraw the Public 
Assemblies Bill for the session. 

Statement by Sir Austen Chamberlain in the House of Commons. (See 
Great Britain.) 

May 1\st.—The Egyptian Government’s reply to the British Note was 

1anded to the Residency. It was to the effect that, although it could not 
sda Great Rritain’s right to intervene in Egypt's legislative affairs, and 
although it was necessary to safeguard the independence of the Legislature, 
nevertheless, the Government, being desirous of a good and friendly under- 
standing with Great Britain, had adjourned the Public Assemblies Bill until 
the next session, which was the utmost it could do constitutionally. The 
Note categorically denied Great Pritain’s right to intervene in Egyptian 
legislation since the Declaration of 1922, on which this was said to be based, was 
a unilateral one and had never been accepted by the Egyptian Government. 
It also reiterated the assertion that the Public Assemblies Bill in no way 
exposed the safety of foreigners to risk. 

May 2nd.—British Government’s Note re Egyptian Government’s reply. 
(See Great Britavn.) 

May 7th.—T wenty-one Communists were arrested in Cairo and AlJexandria. 
None of them were Egyptians. 

May 8th.—Publication of White Paper re Assemblies Law. (See Great 


Britain.) 


France. 

April 30th.—The second ballot in the French General Election confirmed 
the first (April 22nd) as a victory far M. Poincaré, who was given a working 
majority of nearly 400. The Communists pe ground, particularly in Paris. 

May 1st.—The trial opened in Colmar of 2 2 Alsation autonomists accused 
of plotting against the internal security of the country. 

During the May Day celebrations 165 Communists were arrested on 
charges of interfering with the freedom of work. 

May 4th.—A delegation of the Kuomintang, led by Hu Han-nun, C. C. Wu 
and Sun Fo, arrived in Paris to make a study of European conditions. 


Germany. 

April 27th.—Herr Stresemann handed to the U.S. Ambassador the 
Government’s reply to the American proposal for a multilateral pact for the 
renunciation of war. (Vide also U.S.A.) 

May 4th.—Herr Stresemann contributed an introduction to a German 
translation of extracts from the speeches of M. Briand on Franco-German 
relationship, in which warm tribute was paid to M. Briand as the leader of 
the policy for a Franco-German understanding. 

May 5th.—In a speech at Heidelberg, Dr. Stresemann, in referring to the 
development of international understanding, declared that it would be a mistake 
to base the continuance of the policy of understanding only on economic 
factors, and so make policy a mere function of economic development. Inter- 
national co-operation for the settlement of differences was only possible in the 
long run when Powers were on an equal footing, and while Germany was 
disarmed and saw her territory in foreign occupation she could not see with 

equanimity another Power creating a supremacy in armaments such as she 
herself had never dreamt of. 
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Great Britain. 


April 30th.—In reply to a question by Mr. Macdonald in the Commons, 
Sir Austen Chamberlain explained to the House the objections of H.B.M. 
Government to the terms of the Public Assemblies Bill before the Egyptian 
Parliament. He said that it would greatly weaken the Executive, paralyse 
the police, and seriously jeopardise the lives and property of foreign 
residents; and that the late Zaghlul Pasha had in 1924 opposed a similar Bill. 

May ist.—A White Paper was published (Cmd. 3085) giving the text of 
a Convention between H.M. Government and the United Mexican States for 
the settlement of British claims. 

May 2nd.—The Egyptian Government’s reply to the British ultimatum 
of 29th April was received in London. After a Cabinet Meeting, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain despatched a Note in which the satisfaction of His Majesty’s 
Government with the Egyptian Government’s decision was expressed. ‘The 
Note assumed that the Egyptian Government would be careful to avoid any 
revival of the measure which had led to the controversy. In the event of the 
revival of the measure H.B.M. Government would be obliged to intervene, 
as in the present instance. They refused to discuss the Declaration of 1922, 
and gave warning that “ His Majesty’s Government are resolved at all times 
to insist upon a precise discharge of its terms.”” The Note also added that 
the Declaration ‘* embodies the conditions subject to which independence 
was granted to Egypt, and His Majesty’s Government will not permit it to 
be either modified or discharged.”’ 

May 8th—The correspondence with Egypt regarding the proposed 
Egyptian Law regulating Public Meetings and Demonstrations, including 
the text of the Law, was published as a White Paper. (Cmd. 3097.) 


Japan. 


April 25th.—T wo cruisers and four destroyers were sent to Tsingtao to 
protect Japanese subjects in the Tsingtao-Tsinanfu Railway area, w here they 
numbered about 20,000. 

April 26th, 28th and 29th.—Troop movements in Shantung. (See China : 
Fighiing in Shantung.) 

May 4th.—Speaking of the Tsinanfu incident in the Diet, Baron Tanaka 
referred to it as an outbreak of undisciplined troops and said that it would not 
affect Sino-Japanese relations. 

‘Lhe Navy Office despatched four additional destroyers to Tsingtao. 

Peking Government's Note. (See China: The Peking Government.) 

May 7th—General Ugaki was appointed Commander-in-chief of the 
Shantung Expeditionary Force, numbering 13,000 men (another report gave 
this figure as 20,00C). Eight destroyers were ordered to the Yangtze, seven to 
Canton and Swatow, and four to Shanghai. An aeroplane carrier with 40 
planes and a minelayer left for Tsingtao. 

May 8th.—The allegations in the Note of Hwang-Fu were semi-officially 
stated to be entirely without foundation. ‘The Chinese Bureau for Foreign 
Affairs was, as a matter of fact, protected by Japanese troops and all its staff 
saved during the looting. The Foreign Co mmissioner who was murdered 
was absent from the Bureau at the time, and Hwang-Fu himself had stayed 
at Japanese headquarters for a few days after the outbreak, and had expressed 
his regret to the Japanese for the acts committed by the Chinese. 

The Cabinet decided to send a Division to Shantung. 
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League of Nations. 


April 25th—The Secretariat issued a summary of the Report of the 
International Straits (Dardanelles) Commission for 1927. 

April 27th.—The governing body of the International Labour Office held 
the first public sitting of its 39th session, under the presidency of M. Arthur 
Fontaine. The question of the procedure to be followed for the revision of 
the Washington Eight Hours Convention was discussed. 

The 11th ordinary session of the Advisory Committee on Traffic in Opium 
concluded with the adoption of the report of the Chairman on the work of the 
session. 

May 8th—The League Secretariat received a note from the Brazilian 
Government regretting its inability to alter its decision to resign from 
membership of the League of Nations. 


Lithuania. 
April 30th.—Further arrests of 72 Communists were made at Kovno and 


numerous documents seized. 

May 8th.—The first session of the Polish-Lithuanian Committee on 
security and reparations was held at Kovno. The Polish Delegation forwarded 
to the Lithuanian Delegation proposals for a pact of non-aggression and a 
convention of arbitration and conciliation. 


Mexico. 
April 27th.—It was reported from Irapuato that 19 insurgents, including 
their leader Felipe Saurez, had been killed in a battle with Federal troops 


at Las Guajolotas. 
May ist.—White Paper re British claims. (See Great Britain.) 


Nicaragua. 

April 25th—General Sandino’s forces were reported to have seized two 
more gold mines, and to have killed Mr. Marshall, the American captured 
at Laluz. 


The Permanent Court of International Justice. 


A pril 26th.—T he Court delivered judgment in the dispute between Germany 
and Poland as to the regulations governing the admission of children to 
minority schools in Upper Silesia. It endorsed the Polish contention that the 
declarations necessary for the admission of children definitely established 
the identity of the child, but refused to treat as a violation of the Geneva 
Convention the refusal of the authorities to admit children whose native 
tongue (according to their guardians) was Polish, or who were unable to 
produce any declaration. 

April 30th—Mr. John Bassett Moore tendered his resignation from the 
post of Judge of the Permanent Court. 


Poland. 


May 1st.—During the May Day celebrations in Warsaw a fight between 
Socialists and Communists resulted in the loss of 5 lives. Many other people 
were injured. 
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At Lwow and Posen 29 Communists were arrested. Disturbances also 
took place and arrests were made at Lodz, Bosnowiec and Drohobycz (in 
Eastern Galicia). 

May 4th.—M. Lizarefi, a member of the Soviet Legation, was fired on and 
wounded by a Russian émigré in Warsaw. 


Portugal. 
April 28th.—N otification by Peking and Nationalist Governments regarding 
Treaty. (See China: Foreign Relations.) 


Rumania. 

April 29th.—The tenth anniversary of the annexation of Bessarabia was 
celebrated at Kisinefi. 

May 6th.—The Tsaranist Party held a mass congress at Alba Julia and 
passed resolutions condemning the Cabinet as “ the enemy of the Rumanian 
people.’ Nearly 100,000 members of the party were present, and were 
represented at the congress by 676 delegates, representing 71 districts. A 
declaration was issued appealing to the Allies and the League of Nations not 
to confuse the Rumanian people with “a Government of usurpation.” A 
solemn oath was also taken by a large crowd of members of the party to do 
everything possible to drive out the Cabinet. 


Spain. 
April 27th.—A new Treaty of Arbitration with Sweden was signed in 
Madrid. 


Sweden. 
April 27th.—-Arbitration Treaty with Spain. (See Spain.) 


Tangier. 
April 26th.—The Assembly passed the law for the disarming of the tribes- 
men in the Tangier Zone. 


Turkey. 
_ April 30th.—Ratifications were exchanged of the Treaty with Afghanistan 
signed at Angora on November 3rd, 1927. 


U.S.A. 


April 25th.—'The Senate rejected an amendment to the Navy Bill requiring 
the withdrawal of the Marines from Nicaragua by February, 1929. The 
po itself was passed, providing for a total appropriation for the Navy of 
£72,747,556. 

_ The Government announced its decision to entrust to the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration the appointment of a neutral umpire to the Mexican- 
American Claims Commission. This was in accordance with the procedure 
outlined in the Claims Convention agreed upon by the two countries in 1925. 

April 27th.—The German Government in its reply declared its readiness 
to conclude such a pact as that proposed by the U.S.A., the basic ideas of 
which were in accordance with the principles of German policy. The pact 
would not be in conflict with other international obligations already assumed 
by Germany; on the contrary the Government believed that the binding 
obligations not to make use of war as an instrument of national policy would 
be calculated to strengthen the basic idea of the League Covenant and the 
Treaty of Locarno. Nor would such a pact as was proposed affect the sovereign 
right of every State to defend itself. 
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April 29th.—Ina speech before the American Society of International Law 
on the proposal of the United States for a world peace pact, Mr. Kellogg 
declared (1) that no treaty provision could add to the natural right of self- 
defence, and accordingly it was undesirable that it should be expressly 
recognized in the treaty ; (2) that there was in his opinion no necessary incon- 
sistency between the Covenant of the League of Nations and the idea of 
unqualified renunciation of war; (3) that in regard to the Locarno Agreement 
it was obvious that “ if all parties to the Locarno treaties became parties to 
the multilateral anti-war treaty proposed by the United States there would 
be a double assurance that the Locarno Treaties would not be violated by 
recourse to arms’; (4) in regard to French treaties guaranteeing neutrality, 
attack on neutralized States by a party to the multilateral pact would mean 
a violation of the pact, which would automatically free France and her 
co-signatories from their obligations; (5) that violation of the multilateral 
pact by one party would naturally release the others from their obligation 
to the treaty-breaking State; and (6) that while * universality” is to be 
aimed at, it is not desirable to postpone the coming into force of the treaty 
until all States have signed. 

May 3rd.—The Naval Affairs Committee of the Senate approved the 
House of Representatives Construction Programme without alteration. 


U.S.S.R. 
April 30th.—The Russian Aviation Chemical Warfare Society decided 

to celebrate May Day by opening a campaign against the League of Nations. 
May 3rd.—The King and Queen of Afghanistan arrived in Moscow. 


Yugoslavia. 
May 7th—M. Gafur, a former Mussulman member of Parliament, was 
assassinated at Pristina. The crime was believed to have a political motive. 


IV.—LEAGUE OF NATIONS NOTES. 


THE PERMANENT COURT. 

The Hon. John Bassett Moore has written to the Secretary-General 
tendering his resignation as a Judge of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. Judge Moore, the foremost American authority upon International 
Law, was elected to the Court for the regular term of nine years in September, 
1921, and his term of office would normally expire on December 31, 1930. 
His successor will be elected in September next by an absolute majority both 
in the Council and Assembly, voting separately, from a list of candidates 
prepared in alphabetical order, sent in by three classes of ‘‘ national groups.” 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH. 

At its 12th Session the League’s Health Committee adopted a remarkable 
report of its Cancer Commission. Here it is suggested that the League with 
its tried methods should bring about international co-operation in two fresh 
directions, with highly beneficial results both for human life and in the field 
of economics. First, an intensive study should be made of occupational 
cancer—its irregular distribution in different countries even in the same 
industry, and the reasons for the special effectiveness of preventive measures 
in certain countries. Secondly, precise details are urgently needed of the 
methods employed in clinics where there is radiological treatment of cancer. 
Attention is also called to recent valuable information from Italian, Japanese 
and Swiss sources on the relations between diet and cancer. 


TOWARDS ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION. 
Yet one more step is being taken to carry out the principles of the Economic 


Conference, through which the dangers of economic competition can be miti- 


gated by the advantages of economic co-operation. The staff work is now 
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ready for an International Conference on Statistics, te be held in November. 
The programme bears on the field of economic activity which national 
statistics should normally cover, and the methods to be applied by Govern- 
ments in compiling industrial and commercial statistics for purposes of 
comparison. 


THE YOUNG GENERATION AND THE FILM. 

The first scientific report on the child and the cinema was presented to 
the Child Welfare Committee at its recent session. The problem was handled 
from the point of view of the child both as performer and spectator. As 
regards the first, requirements are drawn up fixing the minimum age, and 
above this age a limit to one scenario ; maximum hours of work ; safeguards 
for education, health and morals; special supervision and control. As far 
as exhibition to children is concerned, censorship should be established, 
certain hygienic standards enforced in theatres, and every means employed 
to encourage wholesome and educational films, with a view to final international 
agreement for prevention of any demoralising films. 


NOTES ON THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION. 


The Governing Body of the International Labour Office held its Thirty- 
ninth Session at the end of April. The April meeting is usually largely 
concerned with the budget, but last month attention was chiefly concentrated 
on the report submitted by the Standing Orders Committee. This Committee 
had been called together in Paris a month before to consider the procedure 
which should be adopted with regard to proposals for the possible revision 
of International Labour Conventions. An interesting feature of the situation 
was that Professor Mahaim (representing the Belgian Government), who is 
chairman of the Standing Orders Committee, himself put forward amend- 
ments to their report, which was carried in Paris by the Governments and 
employers—the workers’ group dissenting. The recommendations of the 
Standing Orders Committee opened the door to unlimited revision of Con- 
ventions by the International Labour Conference; the whole Convention 
was to go into the melting pot and any or all of its articles might be modified. 

After the Governing Body had discussed the report and the amend- 
ments, Mr. Humbert Wolfe, speaking officially for the British Government, 
abandoned the recommendations of the report entitling every delegate to the 
Conference to propose modifications of a Convention it might be proposed to 
revise. He gave his support to the new Belgian suggestions which would 
empower the Governing Body to limit the revision of any International 
Labour Convention to strictly defined points. These suggestions were finally 
adopted by eighteen votes. The way in which these were cast is noteworthy ; 
the opposition was confined to the six employers, the Governments and workers 
voting together. 

Mr. Wolfe then asked, on behalf of the British Government, that his 
Government’s proposal as to the revision of the Hours Convention being con- 
sidered at the 1929 Conference should be adjourned until the Governing Body 
meets again on May 28th. Normally no matter of great moment is submitted 
for decision at the sessions held in connection with the annual Conference. 
This is a signal exception, for the consideration of a measure of such vital 
importance to the Organisation and to industrial conditions throughout the 
world seems likely to make it the most important meeting which the Governing 
Body has held since it was constituted in 1919. 

Up to this year there has been a certain feeling of discouragement as to 
the rate at which International Labour Conventions have been ratified. 
During the last four months the pace has noticeably improved. At the end 
of 1927 only 248 ratifications had been registered with the Secretary-General 
of the League. By April 30th, 1928, the number had risen to 298. Many 
great States have contributed, and considerable changes in national legislation 
have resulted ; particularly in the matter of sickness insurance, and workmen’s 
health, and accident compensation. These particular conventions are 
closely connected with the Peace Treaty and the Preamble to Part XITI, 
which enjoined upon the International Labour Organisation that it was to 
work for ‘‘ the protection of the worker against sickness, disease and injury 
arising out of his employment.” 


(By the courtesy of the League of Nations Union.) 
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V.—NOTICES. 


1. The International Commission for the Co-ordination of Agriculture 
met in Rome from May 3rd to4th. Its principal work was to carry out 
permanent collaboration between the numerous scientific and economic 
organisations engaged in the study of agricultural and rural questions. 


2. The Committee of Three appointed by the League of Nations to 
investigate the case of the smuggled machine-gun parts held its first meeting 
in The Hague on 3rd May. They examined the report of the machine-gun 
experts. 


3. The Arbitral Tribunal for the interpretation of the Dawes Plan met 
in The Hague on 7th May to adjudicate on the question as to whether the 
amounts credited to Germany in respect of German property liquidated abroad 
should be set against German obligations under the Dawes Plan. 


4. The 3rd International Conference for the Protection of Literary and 
Artistic Works was held in Rome on May 7th. Fifty Delegates attended. 


5. A Conference between the Portuguese Government and the Union of 
South Africa with reference to questions regarding Mozambique opened in 
Lisbon on May 7th. 


6. The Congress of the International Silk Federation opened in Paris on 
May 8th. Resolutions were passed declaring the necessity for some special 
definition of artificial silks. 











1928. 


May 14th. *Consultative Committee of the Economic 
Organisation .. Geneva. 
>> 28th. International Congress ‘on Jurisprudence in 
regard to Aviation .. Madrid. 
»5 28th *Fortieth Session of the Governing Body of the 
and 29th. International Labour Office Geneva. 
o oth. *Eleventh Session of the International “Labour 
Conference .. + .. Geneva. 
June 9th-17th. Conference of the World’ s Y.W CA. Budapest. 
,, !2th-14th. International Shipping Conference . London. 
,, 16th-18th. Ist International Congress of Professional 
Aviation -_ .- Rheims. 
. *Permanent Mandates Commission Geneva. 
o» 29th. The llth International Aeronautic Exhibition Paris. 
oo ©6= puoth. Fourteenth Session of the Inter-Parliamentary 
Commercial Conference Paris. 
July 2nd. *2nd Conference on the Abolition of Import and 
Export Prohibition and Restrictions Geneva. 
- 2nd. Congress of the International Federation of 
League of Nations Societies. The Hague. 
- 5th. International Astronomical Meeting at Leiden The Hague. 
Aug. —(?) International Congress of Historical Sciences Oslo. 
‘ 2nd. Pan-Pacific Women’s Conference -- Honolulu. 
» Ath. World Youth Peace Congress Eerde 
(Holland). 
Sept. 3rd. Ninth Assembly of the League , Geneva. 
» 4th. The World’s Power (Fuel) Conference . London. 
Oct. 4th-7th Annual Conference of the ee Inter- 
nationale des Unions Intellectuelles . .. Prague. 
» 4th-6th International Economic Conference Prague. 
1929. 
July International Congress of Nurses Montreal. 
Nov. Institute of Pacific Relations Conference Kyoto 
(Japan). 


VI.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


* League of Nations. 
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